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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CORPORATORS, 


AT  THEIR 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  FEBRUARY  7,  1853. 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Contributors  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  held  at  the 
Institution  on  Monday  afternoon,  February  7,  1853,  at  4 o’clock. 

The  President,  Hon.  Samuel  Breck,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  wei’e  read. 

The  Annual  Report  and  its  accompanying  documents  were  then 
presented  and  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  thereupon  it  was  on  mo- 
tion— 

Resolved , That  the  Report  be  accepted,  and  that  with  its  accom- 
panying documents  it  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  this  day 
to  be  elected,  with  instruction  to  print  such  portions  of  the  same  as 
they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  of  lion.  John  K.  Kane,  it  was — 

Resolved , That  the  Board  of  Managers  be  requested  to  cause  sim- 
ple and  suitable  memorials  to  be  erected  in  the  Cemetery,  over  the 
graves  of  those  who  have  deceased  or  may  hereafter  decease,  while 
inmates  of  the  Institution. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  Officers  and  Managers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Lawrence  Lewis  and  Mr.  Joshua  Francis 
Fisher  acting  as  tellers. 

The  tellers  made  report  that  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected,  viz. 


President. 

SAMUEL  BRECK. 


Vice  Presidents. 

R.  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 
JOHN  K.  KANE, 

ALBERT  G.  WATERMAN, 
J.  FRANCIS  FISHER. 


Corresponding  Secretary. 

FRANKLIN  PEALE. 


Recording  Secretary. 

THEODORE  CUYLER. 


Treasurer. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 


Consulting  Physician. 

CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.D. 


Managers. 


Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D. 
Jacob  G.  Morris, 

John  C.  Cresson, 

Robley  Dunglison,  M.D. 
Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  M.D. 
Caspar  Morris,  M.D. 

A.  V.  Parsons, 


John  A.  Brown, 
William  R.  Lejee, 
Isaac  Elliott, 

J.  C.  Booth, 
Thomas  C.  James, 
W.  H.  Drayton, 
Morris  Patterson. 


The  minutes  were  then  read,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

THEO.  CUYLER, 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

FINANCE. 

William  R.  Lejee,  John  A.  Brown, 

Isaac  Elliott,  John  K.  Kane. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Dr.  R.  Dunglison,  .1.  Francis  Fisher, 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn, 

John  C.  Cresson. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Albert  G.  Waterman,  Jacob  G.  Morris, 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  Morris  Patterson, 

W.  IJ.  Drayton. 

ADMISSION  AND  DISCHARGE. 

Franklin  Peale,  Anson  V.  Parsons, 

J.  C.  Booth. 

HOME. 

Franklin  Peale, 

A.  G.  Waterman, 
Thomas  C.  James. 

FEMALE  VISITERS. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Meigs, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Patterson, 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Kane, 


Jacob  G.  Morris, 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride, 
Dr.  C.  Morris, 


Mrs.  A.  G.  Waterman, 
Mrs.  F.  Peale, 

Mrs.  J . F.  Fisher. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Principal. 

William  Chapin. 

Principal  Teachers. 

James  G.  Blaine,  Elizabeth  A.  Noyes. 

. Assistant  Teachers. 

Harriet  8.  Blaine,  Matilda  Hankins. 

Teacher  of  Music. 

Ernest  Pfeiffer. 

Assistants. 

Edward  Mack,  Sarah  Ann  Dandy.  Maria  Gill. 

Prefect. 

Wm.  L.  Humphreys. 

Master  of  Handicraft. 

Edwin  T.  M‘Intyre. 

Mistress  of  Handicraft. 

Mrs.  Leah  xVnn  Sharpless. 

Assistant. 

Rachel  Laird. 

Matron. 

Mrs.  Eliza  White. 

Assistant  Matron. 

Rebecca  Collins. 

Salesman. 

Charles  Kelly. 

Visiting  Physicians. 

A.  E.  Stocker,  M.D.  W.  B.  Page,  M.D. 


TWENTIETH 


ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  respectfully  communicate  to  the  Corpora- 
tors a statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  1852. 
And,  in  performing  this  duty,  they  are  happy  to  say  that,  in  all  its 
branches,  it  is  in  a prosperous  condition.  The  pupils,  numbering 
more  than  one  hundred,  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  have,  with  commendable  application,  attended  to  their  handicraft 
labour  and  studies ; submitting  themselves,  in  a spirit  of  order  and 
cheerfulness,  to  all  the  regulations  of  the  School. 

The  Report  of  the  Principal  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  forms  a 
part  of  this  communication.  It  embraces  every  important  topic, 
and  treats  them  all,  we  think,  in  a full  and  satisfactory  manner.  His 
tabular  statements  appear  to  contain  information  highly  interesting  to 
every  friend  of  the  Blind.  They  are  well  arranged,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  explanations,  designed  to  show  that  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Blind,  notwithstanding  their  eminent  success, 
have  gone  but  a short  way,  in  giving  relief,  to  the  many  thousands 
who  stand  in  need  of  assistance. 

Among  the  various  subjects  treated  of  by  that  gentleman,  none 
appears  worthier  of  yours  and  the  public’s  attention,  than  the  forma- 
tion of  a fund,  to  be  raised  by  donations  from  the  benevolent,  while 
living,  or  by  a liberal  testamentary  bequest.  We  allude  to  the  new 
department,  called  the  Home.  This  branch  of  our  establishment  is 
intended  for  those  pupils  who,  having  been  educated  there,  find 
themselves  without  parents  or  friends  to  receive  and  maintain  them. 
Destitute  of  capital,  and  no  one  to  superintend  and  direct  their  la- 
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hour,  they  must,  if  thrown  upon  the  world,  necessarily  lose  the  be- 
nefit of  their  instruction,  and  become  a burden  to  the  public.  To 
obviate  this,  we  have  instituted  a department  wherein  these  most 
worthy,  but  helpless,  individuals  may  find  a shelter  and  retreat. 
There  they  have  the  raw  material  for  brush,  knitting  and  bead  work, 
furnished  at  the  cost.  The  product  of  their  labour  is  sold  for  their 
account;  and,  after  deducting  a small  sum  for  board,  the  balance  is 
paid  to  them  to  purchase  clothing. 

But  it  so  happens  that,  although  some  are  skilful  enough  to  earn 
all  they  need,  many  more  of  them  toil  industriously  without  being 
able  to  make  up  the  full  sum.  These  cannot  earn  quite  enough  to 
pay  board  and  clothing.  Now,  unless  the  deficiency  be  supplied, 
embarrassment  ensues.  Confidence  in  their  capacity  for  self  support 
is  abated  or  destroyed.  Depressed  spirits  follow ; and  the  want  of 
this  little  deficit,  generally  a mere  trifle,  may  discourage  them  from 
making  further  efforts. 

A sum  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  placed  at  interest,  would 
yield  enough  to  carry  25  pupils  through  the  difficulty.  This,  with 
what  the  least  skilful  of  them  could  earn,  would  give  them  a com- 
fortable support. 

The  blind  are  industrious,  and  ambitious  to  be  as  independent  as 
they  can,  by  their  labour.  They  do  not  rust  in  idleness,  nor  are 
they  backward  in  doing  all  they  can  for  a livelihood ; and  surely 
those  who  are  so  willing  to  help  themselves,  deserve  to  be  helped  by 
others.  It  is,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, a form  of  beneficence,  based  upon  the  principle  of  “Help  your- 
self and  I’ll  help  you.” 

We  wish  to  carry  out  this  principle  ; and,  therefore,  venture  to 
solicit,  through  you,  the  aid  of  the  public,  in  the  formation  of  a fund 
that  shall  produce,  in  interest,  the  small  sum  required. 

In  noticing  this  subject,  which  is  treated  more  at  large  by  the 
Principal,  our  desire  is  to  strengthen  and  confirm  his  argument;  and 
to  place  it,  for  the  consideration  of  all  the  friends  of  our  poor  and 
sightless  inmates  in  the  forcible  aspect  which  wo  think  it  merits. 

On  behalf  of  the  Managers. 

SAMUEL  BRECK,  President. 

January , 1853. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  or  Managers  : 

Gentlemen, — The  occasion  which  calls  for  our  An- 
nual Report  is  usually  associated  with  much  that  is 
interesting.  In  the  history  of  this  Institution,  it  has 
never,  perhaps,  been  our  privilege  to  review  its  sub- 
stantial progress  with  more  satisfaction  than  at  pre- 
sent. And  never  was  there  more  reason  for  humble 
and  devout  acknowledgment  to  the  Almighty  Dis- 
penser of  every  blessing,  for  the  continued  success 
and  benevolent  triumphs  of  this  good  cause.  We 
maybe  permitted  to  speak  plainly;  for  it  is  not  to 
magnify  the  instruments  who  labour  in  the  work,  hut 
to  present  in  their  own  beautiful  truthfulness  the  har- 
vest of  good  results.  They  are  the  fruits  of  a well 
ordered  plan — sustained  by  the  enlightened  represen- 
tatives of  a great  State,  and  by  the  philanthropic  act 
of  a distinguished  benefactor  from  your  own  Board. 

But  this  otherwise  grateful  record  is  not  unmingled 
with  sadder  remembrances.  Death  has  been  in  our 
midst,  and  four  of  our  number  have  gene  to  their  rest 
since  our  last  report. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pyle,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Institution  as  pupil  and  music  teacher  for  sixteen 
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years,  died  on  the  31st  of  January  last.  His  loss  in 
the  music  department,  of  which  he  was  an  accom- 
plished member,  is  seriously  felt. 

Mr.  Michael  Snider,  for  fourteen  years  attached 
to  the  Institution,  formerly  as  printer,  and  since  as 
storekeeper,  and  a general  and  active  co-labourer,  died 
on  the  17th  February  last,  at  a mature  age.  This 
gentleman,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Institution  during  that  time,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  entire  devotedness  to  its  interests. 

In  August  last  we  were  bereaved  of  our  excellent 
teacher  of  music,  Mr.  W.  Schnabel.  During  the 
brief  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Institution,  his 
superior  knowledge  of  music,  and  tact  in  giving  in- 
struction, with  a generous  enthusiasm  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  his  favourite  science,  commended 
him  to  their  warmest  affections,  and  rendered  his  loss 
a common  misfortune. 

These  faithful  officers  were  interred,  with  suitable 
marks  of  respect,  near  the  grave  of  the  lamented 
Friedlander,  in  the  lot  owned  by  the  Institution  at 
Laurel  Hill. 

We  have  to  regret  also  the  departure  of  one  of  the 
pupils,  Charles  Rogers,  an  estimable  young  man, 
who  died  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  in  Frank- 
ford. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  health  of  the  household 
has  been  remarkably  good. 

The  number  of  pupils  and  adults,  connected  with 
the  work  department,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852, 
was  one  hundred  and  seven.  At  the  present  time, 
January  1,  1853,  there  are  one  hundred  and  nine,  as 
follows : — 
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Number  reported  last  year,  - 

107 

Discharged  or  left, 

- 

14 

Died, 

- 

2 

Received  during  the  year, 

18 

Remaining  in  the  Institution, 

109 

Of  this  number  there 

are — 

From  the  State  of 

Pennsylvania,  - 

7 5 

? ? 

Maryland, 

13 

?? 

New  Jersey, 

13 

? ? 

Delaware, 

4 

?? 

All  other  places, 

4 

Total, 

109 

Twenty-two  support  themselves  wholly,  or  in  part, 
in  teaching  or  handicraft  employment  furnished  by 
the  Institution ; and  six  only  are  pay  pupils,  in  full 
or  in  part. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  pupils 
at  the  date  of  each  Annual  Report,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Institution.  The  school  was  opened  in 
March,  1833,  with  four  pupils. 


Ann.  Report. 

Dates. 

Pupils. 

Ann.  Report. 

Dates. 

Pupils. 

March, 

1833 

4 

llth, 

1844 

68 

1st, 

1834 

11 

12  th, 

1845 

67 

2d, 

1835 

20 

13  th, 

1846 

73 

3d, 

1836 

23 

14th, 

1847 

72 

4th, 

1837* 

33 

15th, 

1848 

82 

5 th, 

1838 

50 

16  th, 

1849 

88 

6 th, 

183Gf 

54 

17th, 

1850 

85 

7th, 

1840 

54 

18  th, 

1851J 

93 

8th, 

1841 

58 

19th, 

1852 

107 

9th, 

1842 

59 

20th, 

1853 

109 

10  th, 

1843 

59 

* Removed  to  tine  New  Building,  Sell.  Third  and  Race,  Oct.  1836. 

| Julius  R.  Friedlander,  the  first  Principal,  died  March  17,  1839. 

J The  buildings  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  two  wings,  an  elevation  of  an- 
other story,  an  addition  to  the  infirmary,  workshop,  &c. 


Though  the  above  table  exhibits  a constant  increase 
in  the  number  of  our  pupils,  including  tbe  graduates 
and  others  employed  in  handicraft,  the  maximum  of 
our  accommodations  is  not  yet  reached.  Since  the 
enlargement  in  1851,  which  had  become  absolutely 
necessary,  it  is  estimated  that  we  can  accommodate 
about  120  persons.  If  it  should  become  the  policy  of 
the  Institution  to  require  any  of  the  workmen  to  board 
out,  this  number  of  course  could  be  increased. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Institution  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. — Basement  and  cellar,  11  rooms;  first  sto- 
ry, 17;  second,  14;  third,  15;  attic,  14;  infirmary, 
bath  rooms  and  lavatories,  9 ; two  houses  on  the  pre- 
mises in  Third  street,  for  master  of  handicraft  and 
adult  workmen,  14  rooms.  Total  94  rooms.  Some 
of  the  apartments  are  large  and  commodious — two  di- 
ning rooms,  and  the  two  principal  school  rooms  each 
25  by  40  feet.  The  exhibition  room  is  40  by  50  feet; 
and  the  girls’  work  room  is  32  by  23  feet.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  is  a work  shop  130  feet  long  and 
two  stories  high,  in  which  all  the  male  pupils  and  adults 
are  daily  employed.  A room  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
workshop  is  set  apart,  as  a play-room  for  the  younger 
boys  in  inclement  weather.  The  cabinet,  containing 
cases  of  models  of  animals,  philosophical  apparatus 
and  natural  curiosities,  is  furnished  also  as  a social 
and  music  room  for  the  young  men.  And  a parlour 
is  set  apart  for  the  older  female  pupils. 

It  is  believed  there  are  no  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try more  comfortable  and  convenient,  and,  in  most 
respects,  so  well  adapted  to  their  purposes. 

Since  the  last  report,  Mr.  II.  Dutton  resigned  his 
situation  as  principal  teacher,  and  has  accepted  the 
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post  of  Principal  of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  has  been  elected 
in  his  place,  and  gives  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  ability  to  fulfil  its  duties. 

The  office  of  “ Prefect”  has  been  established  by 
your  Board,  combining  the  duties  of  the  late  Mr. 
Snider  with  others,  as  a general  assistant  to  the  Prin- 
cipal. Mr.  William  L.  Humphreys,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  this  place,  has  given  great  energy  and 
faithful  attention  to  all  its  varied  duties. 

Mr.  Ernest  Pfeiffer  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Schnabel,  in  charge  of  the  musical  instruc- 
tion. The  improvement  of  the  orchestral  department 
in  the  short  period  of  his  service,  and  his  untiring 
faithfulness,  give  favourable  promise  of  his  success. 

No  other  important  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  instruction  department.  Miss  E.  A.  Noyes,  prin- 
cipal female  teacher,  Mrs.  Eliza  White,  matron,  and 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Sharpless,  teacher  of  handicraft  to  the  fe- 
male pupils,  fully  deserve  the  commendations  of  for- 
mer reports.  And  I take  pleasure  in  referring  to  a 
valuable  class  of  assistants,  whose  labours  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  viz. 
Mr.  Edward  Mack,  Misses  S.  A.  Dandy,  M.  Gill  and 
R.  Laird,  piano  teachers  and  vocalists,  Miss  M.  Han- 
kins, in  the  school  department,  and  Miss  Collins,  as- 
sistant matron. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  may  he  divided  as  follows. 
The  pupils  rise  at  6 o’clock;  prayer  at  6^-;  breakfast 
at  7 ; school,  music  and  work,  alternately,  from  8 to 
1 ; dinner  and  recess ; work,  and  classes  for  younger 
pupils,  from  2 to  5;  recess  till  6;  tea  and  recess; 
reading  history  or  miscellany,  three  nights  a week, 
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from  7 to  8;  prayer.  At  9 the  younger  pupils  retire, 
and  all  retire  at  ten.  A recess  of  ten  minutes  for  ex- 
ercise and  recreation  occurs  at  the  close  of  every 
hour,  and  each  successive  hour  brings  with  it  a change 
of  subject  or  employment.  This  order  is  not  varied 
throughout  the  year. 

Synopsis  of  the  different  classes  in  the  school  de- 
partment, and  the  number  of  hours  per  week  given  to 


ach — 

No.  of 

Hours 

SUBJECTS. 

Classes. 

per  Week. 

Mental  Philosophy,  - 

- 

l 

2 

Spelling  and  Defining, 

- 

4 

10 

Reading  raised  print, 

- 

4 

17 

Writing  with  pencil, 

- 

2 

5 

Pin  type  Printing,  ... 

- 

1 

2 

Geography  and  Maps, 

- 

G 

21 

Grammar,  ...  - 

- 

8 

19 

Arithmetic,  .... 

- 

6 

24 

History  United  States, 

- 

2 

5 

Do.  do.  (Bancroft’s), 

- 

1 

3 

History  of  Rome,  ... 

- 

1 

3 

Algebra,  ----- 

- 

1 

4 

Geometry,  ...  - 

- 

3 

9 

Select  English  Classics, 

- 

1 

4 

Rhetoric,  ----- 

- 

1 

3 

Natural  Philosophy, 

- 

2 

5 

Literature  and  Criticism, 

- 

2 

3 

Bible  and  Biblical  Literature, 

- 

2 

2 

Natural  History,  - 

- 

1 

2 

Statistics  United  States, 

- 

1 

2 

Modern  History,  - 

- 

1 

2 

Gibbon’s  Rome,  ... 

- 

1 

2 

Total, 

52 

149 

In  addition  to  the  above  fifty-two  separate  classes, 
making  149  hours’  instruction  a week,  in  the  literary 
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studies,  there  are  four  musical  instructors,  engaged 
several  hours  a day  in  orchestral  and  vocal  music, 
and  on  the  organ  and  pianos.  There  are  ten  pianos, 
most  of  which  are  in  constant  use.  The  same  acti- 
vity prevails  in  the  work  departments.  Under  the 
able  and  diligent  administration  of  Mr.  E.  T.  MTn- 
tire,  Master  of  Handicraft,  the  pupils  are  daily  en- 
gaged in  the  acquirement  of  useful  trades. 

This  exhibit  presents  that  agreeable  variety  of  men- 
tal and  bodily  employment,  intermixed  with  frequent 
short  recesses  for  exercise,  so  conducive  to  health  and 
cheerful  spirits.  It  furnishes  withal  the  best  expla- 
nation we  can  give  for  the  sounds  of  happy  voices  in 
song  or  play,  ever  found  in  these  Institutions,  so  often 
the  marvel  of  visitors.  It  is  also  a beautiful,  and  in 
this  case  a remarkable,  illustration  of  that  principle 
of  the  mental  constitution  that  makes  active  and  va- 
ried occupation  the  chief  source  of  contentment. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  of  the  systematic  em- 
ployment of  time  with  our  pupils,  is  the  cultivation 
and  practice  of  the  interesting  science  of  music,  blend- 
ing and  harmonizing  with  the  severer  exercises  of 
study  and  manual  labour. 

Our  orchestra  consists  of  25  performers.  They 
execute  many  good  compositions,  and  are  still  making 
fair  progress,  notwithstanding  the  ever-recurring  em- 
barrassment of  parting  with  our  advanced  pupils,  as 
their  time  expires. 

The  Wednesday  Exhibitions  are  continued,  from  3 
to  5 P.  M.,  as  most  convenient  to  ourselves,  and  most 
satisfactory  to  the  rational  interest  which  multitudes 
take  in  visiting  the  Institution.  It  is  also  the  best 
means  wTe  have  of  disposing  of  the  articles  made  by 
the  female  pupils. 
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The  pupils  are  taught  to  write  with  pencil,  by 
means  of  a card  board  with  depressed  parallel  lines, 
over  which  the  paper  is  placed.  But  as  they  cannot 
read  the  writing  thus  executed,  another  simple  appa- 
ratus called  “Pin  Type,”  is  much  used.  This  con- 
sists of  a box,  containing  small  wooden  type  blocks, 
on  the  ends  of  which  the  letters  are  formed  by  pin  or 
needle  points.  These  are  impressed  on  the  paper, 
and  form  the  letter  raised  on  the  opposite  side.  Cor- 
respondence may  thus  be  carried  on  between  blind 
persons,  or  any  memoranda  made  and  preserved  by 
them.  This  portable  apparatus,  less  than  a cubic  foot 
in  space,  is  furnished  at  a cost  of  only  $10 — being 
within  the  reach  of  every  pupil. 

As  the  inquiry  is  so  often  put  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious privileges  of  the  pupils,  and  the  course  of  the 
Institution  thereon,  some  reference  to  that  subject 
may  be  proper. 

The  Institution  combines  in  its  organization  and 
support,  the  character  of  a State  foundation  and  a cor- 
poration, under  the  government  of  a Board  of  Mana- 
gers of  various  denominations  of  Christians.  Its  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws  are  silent  on  the  subject;  but 
the  rule  and  practice  of  the  management,  as  expressed 
in  the  last  annual  report,  recognise  the  principle,  that 

“No  SECTARIAN  FAITH  OR  PECULIAR  RELIGIOUS 

DOCTRINE  SHOULD  EVER  BE  INCULCATED  WITHIN  OUR 
WALLS.” 

Established  for  the  general  purpose  of  instruction, 
the  Institution  does  not  conceive  that  it  is  either  its 
right  or  duty  to  teach  a particular  religious  faith. 
There  are  therefore  neither  positive  requirements  on 
one  hand,  nor  restraints  on  the  other,  to  make  prose- 
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lytes  of  the  pupils  committed  to  its  care.  But  while 
this  rule  is  declared  in  all  its  broad  negations,  there 
are  still  duties  of  a positive  character  in  the  religious 
training  of  our  children.  It  would  neither  satisfy  the 
just  responsibility  of  the  Institution,  nor  the  senti- 
ment of  the  community  in  which  these  children  are 
destined  to  move,  to  isolate  them  from  parental  and 
other  guardianship,  and  permit  them  to  grow  up  with- 
out any  religious  culture  whatever.  The  claims  of  re- 
ligious truth  as  recognised  by  all  the  public  authori- 
ties, and  the  paternal  obligations  wTe  assume,  equally 
forbid  this. 

We  consider  it  to  be  our  duty,  therefore,  with  the 
guards  and  sanctions  above  stated,  to  instruct  our  pu- 
pils in  a belief  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures — that  they  are  the  only  perfect  standard  of 
life  and  morals — in  the  sentiment  of  supreme  love  to 
God  and  of  love  to  one  another — of  a Mediator  between 
God  and  man — of  repentance,  and  of  final  accounta- 
bility. 

It  is  believed  that  these  truths  are  in  accordance 
with  the  views  held  by  the  religious  community  in 
general,  and  especially  are  they  consistent  with  the  be- 
lief of  the  denominations  to  which  the  parents  of  our 
pupils  actually  or  nominally  belong.  It  is,  however, 
not  a theological  school  in  any  sense.  Its  professed 
religious  instruction  is  such  as  would  be  expected  at 
the  fire-side  of  every  Christian  family.  The  morning 
and  evening  services  consist  of  reading  a chapter  in 
the  Bible,  singing  a hymn,  and  a short  extemporary 
or  selected  prayer.  The  selection,  when  read,  is  from 
. the  excellent  “Family  Prayers”  of  Henry  Thornton, 
M.  P.  edited  by  Bishop  Eastburn,  of  Massachusetts, 
c 
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A Bible  class  of  the  female  pupils  is  held  every  Sa- 
turday morning,  and  another  of  the  males,  on  Sab- 
bath morning,  one  hour.  A Sabbath  school  for 
younger  scholars  is  conducted  by  the  assistant  female 
teachers,  on  Sabbath  morning;  and  on  Sabbath  eve- 
ning a short  service  is  held,  consisting  either  of  fami- 
liar practical  remarks  on  a scripture  subject,  or  re- 
ligious reading.  No  chaplain  or  clergyman  officiates 
in  the  Institution.  The  pupils  are  all  required  to  at- 
tend public  worship,  at  least  once  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  the  places  where  they  or  their  parents  respectively 
belong.  Protestant  and  Catholic  stand  on  common 
ground,  and  all  are  fully  protected  in  their  religious 
and  conscientious  rights. 

I close  this  review  of  a subject  on  which  naturally 
a jealous  susceptibility  exists,  by  a table  exhibiting 
the  number  of  each  denomination  of  the  pupils  now 
on  our  catalogue. 


Methodist 

27 

Baptist 

9 

Presbyterian 

29 

Friends 

3 

Episcopalian 

15 

Roman  Catholic 

17 

Total 

109 

Lutheran 

9 

Of  the  80  Protestants,  2 4 are  communing  members. 

Children  are  rarely  received  here  under  12  years  of 
age.  There  are  undoubtedly  good  reasons,  sometimes 
under  circumstances  of  neglect  at  home,  for  taking 
them  at  an  earlier  age.  The  general  theory  of  educa- 
cation  favours  it.  But  unless  our  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  are  prepared  to  extend  the  term  of  instruction 
to  ten  or  twelve  years,  children  received  at  six  or 
eight,  must  be  discharged  when  they  are  entirely  un- 
prepared for  useful  business.  The  difference  between 
our  pupils  and  seeing  scholars  is  this — The  term  of 
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eight  years  here,  is  designed  to  give  them  a useful 
occupation,  in  addition  to  their  school  and  musical 
instruction;  whereas,  after  the  seeing  hoy  leaves 
school  he  begins  his  apprenticeship  in  the  business  of 
his  life. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  at  which  the  pu- 
pils have  been  received  into  the  Institution  from  its 
foundation — 


One  pupil, 

4 

years  old, 

Thirteen  pupils, 

14 

years’  old. 

Five  do. 

5 

do. 

Sixteen 

do. 

15 

do. 

Eight  do. 

6 

do. 

Fourteen 

do. 

16 

do. 

Thirteen 

do. 

7 

do. 

T welve 

do. 

17 

do. 

Seven 

do. 

8 

do. 

Fifteen 

do. 

18 

do. 

Twelve 

do. 

9 

do. 

Four 

do. 

19 

do. 

Nine 

do. 

10 

do. 

Three 

do. 

20 

do. 

Twenty 

do. 

11 

do. 

Twenty-nine  bet. 

20  and  25 

T welve 

do. 

12 

do. 

Nineteen 

25 

30 

Ten 

do. 

13 

do. 

Fifteen  over  30. 

Total,  237. 


Of  the  40,  of  nine  years  old  and  under,  only  two  or 
three  have  been  received  within  the  last  three  years. 
Nearly  all  the  02  blind  persons  over  twenty,  were  ad- 
mitted to  learn  handicraft  only. 

The  Register  of  the  Institution  gives  the  causes  of 
blindness  of  all  the  pupils  that  have  been  received.  A 
classification  of  these  causes  is  presented  herewith, 
as  furnishing  interesting  and  perhaps  reliable  data, 
to  form  a general  average  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
in  the  United  States. 


Cause  of  Blindness. 

Pupils. 

Opthalmia, 

74 

Amaurosis, 

32 

Cataract, 

20 

Congenital, 

18 

Small  Pox, 

10 

Scarlet  Fever, 

6 

Other  Fevers, 

4 

Measles, 

0 

Cause  of  Blindness.  Pupils. 

Accidents  from  stones,  <fcc.  15 

Explosion  of  powder,  12 

Pistol  or  gun  shot,  5 

Arrow  shots,  2 

Kick  of  a horse,  1 

Fell  in  the  fire,  2 

Foul  air  in  a well,  1 

Accidents,  not  stated,  5 
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Cause  of  Blindness. 

Pupils. 

Cause  of  Blindness. 

Pupils. 

Scrofula, 

3 

Irritable  Retina, 

1 

Hydrocephalus, 

2 

Neuralgia, 

1 

Rheumatism, 

1 

Unknown, 

13 

Whooping  cough, 

1 

— 

Polypus, 

1 

Total, 

237 

Acute  Iretus, 

1 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  cases  of 
opthalmia,  or  inflammation,  amount  to  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Amaurosis,  or  disease  of  the  optic 
nerve,  15  per  cent.  Cataract,  9 per  cent,  and  accidents 
of  various  kinds,  about  19  per  cent.  These  causes 
embrace  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole.*' 

It  is,  however,  to  he  remarked,  that  in  many  of  the 
cases  set  down  as  opthalmia,  amaurosis,  and  accidental , 
there  was  a decided  predisposition  to  blindness,  from 
birth.  A severe  cold  or  a slight  accident  will  destroy 
the  sight  in  such  cases,  when  the  healthy  eye  would 
suffer  no  permanent  injury. 

Of  the  whole  number  stated  above,  85  were  born 
blind,  or  lost  their  sight  during  the  first  year;  45 
over  one  and  under  five  years;  31  between  5 and  10; 
16  between  10  and  15;  20  between  15  and  20;  and 
20  over  20  years  of  age. 

These  facts  are  valuable  as  showing  the  large  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  who  are  born  blind  or  become  so 
in  early  infancy.  Eighty-Jive,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole,  were  blind  before  they  were  one  year 
old;  and  114,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  blind  before 

* Of  118  pupils  received  into  the  Ohio  Institution,  24  were  born  blind ; 
25  from  opthalmia;  8 from  amaurosis;  9 from  cataract;  27  from  cataract; 
one  from  small  pox ; and  25  from  other  causes. 

Dr.  Crampton  of  Manchester,  England,  in  his  report  “ On  Small  Pox  as  a 

cause  of  blindness ,”  says “We  have  from  4000  to  5000  persons  blinded 

by  it,  and  most  of  them  have  become  blind  since  vaccination  was  within  the 
reach  of  all.” 
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the  third  year.  This  may  be  safely  admitted  as  the 
general  average  in  the  country  at  large,  of  the  blind 
under  35  years  of  age,  Assuming,  therefore,  in  round 
numbers,  that  of  the  10,000  blind  persons  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  8000  are  under  35  years  of  age,  4000  of  this 
number  were  blind  at  birth  or  before  the  third  year, 
and  by  the  same  proportion  5500  were  blind  before 
they  were  ten  years  old.  Allowing  a liberal  deduc- 
tion on  these  figures,  the  facts  show  that  the  real 
causes  of  blindness  lie  quite  behind  the  incidental  and 
apparent  causes  assigned.  And  that  accident,  fever, 
cold,  inflammation,  &c.,  are  but  the  active  agents  in 
developing  the  hidden  weakness  or  tendency  of  the 
organ  to  blindness,  depending  on  physiological  causes. 
Blindness  may  therefore  be  considered  as  congenital 
in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  yet  not  as  in  pulmonary 
and  some  other  diseases  transmitted  from  the  same 
constitutional  condition.  For  it  is  extremely  rare  to 
find  a case  of  blindness  inherited  from  a blind  parent. 
Of  the  twenty  or  thirty  cases  known  of  the  marriages 
of  former  blind  pupils  of  this  and  other  Institutions, 
there  is  no  instance  of  the  defective  sight  in  the  off- 
spring. Of  the  113  children  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
“ Quinze  Vingtz ,”  in  Paris,  a few  years  since,  one  or 
both  of  whose  parents  were  blind,  I ascertained  that 
all  had  perfect  sight,  and  no  blind  child  was  ever 
known  to  have  been  born  in  the  Institution. 

This  Institution  was  never  designed  as  a hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  blindness  as  a disease.  On  the 
contrary,  satisfactory  evidence  is  required  on  the  ad- 
mission of  every  blind  person,  that  the  blindness  is 
deemed  incurable.  Yet  the  humanity  of  your  Board 
prevailed  so  far,  in  the  interest  excited  by  the  restora- 


tion  to  sight  of  one  of  the  pupils,  a recent  case  of 
blindness,  as  to  authorize  our  physicians  to  apply  such 
special  means  as  were  warranted,  in  all  cases  that 
gave  the  least  encouragement  for  such  a trial.  No 
definite  result,  however,  has  been  produced. 

The  skilful  and  faithful  attention  of  our  physicians, 
Doctors  Page  and  Stocker,  aided  in  all  difficult 
cases  by  the  experience  of  the  consulting  physician, 
Dr.  Meigs,  is  a sure  guarantee  that  our  sick  are  al- 
ways in  safe  and  good  hands.  The  infirmary  consists 
of  four  comfortable  rooms,  separate  from  the  main 
building;  and  a careful  nurse  is  always  in  attendance. 
The  natural  anxiety  of  parents  may  be  satisfied,  that 
their  children,  in  sickness,  will  be  treated  with  judi- 
cious care  and  tenderness. 

According  to  the  report  from  the  census  depart- 
ment, the  whole  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States,  in  1850,  was  9702;  of  whom  7997 
were  white,  and  1705  coloured.  Of  the  latter,  1211 
were  slaves. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  the  number  of  white  blind 
persons  was  5030.  Increase  in  ten  years,  2967.  At 
the  same  rate  of  increase,  there  would  be  at  this  time 
(1853),  9000  white  blind  persons  in  the  United  States. 
But,  as  the  number  in  1840  undoubtedly  was  under- 
rated, we  may  safely  assume  8600  as  the  probable 
number  at  the  present  time.  Of  these  there  are  only 
about  647  connected  with  the  13  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  this  country,  as  pupils  or  in  the  work  depart- 
ments. There  have  graduated,  or  been  discharged 
from  these  Institutions,  probably  500.  Assuming 
that  400  of  these  are  still  living,  it  will  appear  that 
there  are  1074  who  are  now,  or  have  been,  in  some 
institution  for  instruction. 
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If,  again,  we  assume  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
number  are  too  young  or  too  old  to  be  admitted  into 
our  Institutions,  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  there 
would  remain  5200  of  a suitable  age  for  instruction 
in  the  school  studies  or  handicraft.  Deducting  the  1074 
provided  for,  as  above  stated,  and  there  remain  at  the 
present  time,  4126  eligible  white  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States,  who,  for  various  causes,  are  receiving 
no  regular  instruction.  Twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
of  these  may  be  received  into  the  institutions  during 
the  next  ten  years,  but  more  than  double  that  number 
will  pass  on  to  their  doubtful  and  dreary  destiny,  un- 
less some  additional  energies  shall  be  put  forth  in 
their  behalf. 

According  to  the  best  information  in  our  posses- 
sion, the  number  of  pupils  and  graduate  workmen  in 
each  institution  in  the  United  States  is  as  follows: — 


Massachusetts, 

- 104 

Indiana, 

- 

- 43 

New  York, 

- 138 

Illinois, 

- 

- 28 

Pennsylvania, 

- 109 

N.  Carolina,  - 

- 

15 

Ohio, 

68 

Missouri, 

- 

- 20 

Virginia, 

38 

Wisconsin, 

- 

8 

Kentucky,  - 

35 

Georgia, 

- 

9 

Tennessee,  - 

22 

Other  small  schools, 

10 

Total,  - 

- 

- 647 

There  were, 

in  the  five 

Institutions  in 

the  United 

States,  in  1841,  - 277  pupils. 

In  seven  Institutions,  in  1845,  - 370  ,, 

Increase,  from  1845  to  1853,  - 298  ,, 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1836, 


there  were  - 806  ,, 

In  1845,  do.  in  16  Institutions,  904  ,, 

The  number  now  does  not  probably  exceed  960. 
Taking  the  estimate  of  blind  persons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain at  20,000  of  all  ages,  there  is  one  to  every  20  in 
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the  schools  and  asylums;  and,  in  the  United  States, 
one  to  every  12  of  the  whole  number  of  white  blind 
persons. 

Table,  exhibiting  the  Comparative  Number  of  Blind  and  Deaf 
and  Dumb  in  the  United  States  in  1850. 


White. 

Coloured. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Blind,  - 7997 

494 

1211 

9702 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  9085 

143 

489 

9717 

White. 

Coloured. 

Total. 

Blind  in  1840, 

5030 

1892 

6922 

Deaf  and  Dumb  in  1840, 

6685 

979 

7664 

Excess  of  white  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  1840  over  the  Blind,  1655 
„ in  1850,  „ 1088 

Excess  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  white  and  coloured  in  1850,  15 

By  the  census  of  1840,  there  was  one  white  blind 
person  to  every  2824  white  inhabitants.  In  1850 
there  was  one  for  every  2445.  Of  the  free  coloured 
population,  one  for  every  370.  Among  the  slaves, 
one  in  2045. 

The  census  of  1850  gives  one  white  deaf  mute  to 
every  2151  persons.  Of  the  free  coloured,  one  to 
each  3005.  Of  the  slaves,  one  to  each  0552. 

The  inequalities  of  the  two  classes,  among  the 
slaves  and  coloured  population,  are  so  great  as  to  ren- 
der their  correctness  extremely  doubtful. 

Table  of  the  Whole  Population,  and  the  number  of  Blind  of  all 
classes,  in  each  of  the  four  States  supporting  Pupils  in  this 
Institution. 

White 


Males. 

Females. 

Col. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

White,  one  in 

Population. 

Pennsylvania, 

443 

855 

31 

829 

2830 

2,311,681 

New  Jersey, 

114 

72 

27 

213 

2506 

489,333 

Delaware, 

10 

17 

19 

46 

2640 

91,535 

Maryland, 

96 

97 

71 

43 

307 

2112 

583,035 

Total, 

663 

541 

148 

43 

1395 

3,475,584 

Total — white,  1204,  being  one  in  every  2522. 
For  the  whole  U.  States,  ,,  2445. 
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The  number  of  blind  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
lias  been  variously  estimated  at  from  17,000  to  22,000. 
Mr.  Teune,  of  Berlin,  estimated  tbe  proportion  in 
the  latitudes  embraced  by  Great  Britain,  at  one  in 
1400,  which  would  give  nearly  20,000.  In  the  county 
of  York,  where  a careful  investigation  was  made, 
1339  blind  persons  were  found  in  a population  of 
1,500,000;  being  one  to  every  1120  persons,  or  more 
than  double  the  proportion  found  in  this  country. 
This  great  disproportion  is  in  part  accounted  for  by 
the  large  number  of  cases  of  blindness  in  England 
produced  by  small  pox,  amounting,  as  stated  on  page 
20,  to  about  4 or  5000.  And  while  only  ten  cases 
from  small  pox  out  of  235  pupils  occurred  in  this  In- 
stitution, and  one  out  of  118  in  Ohio,  there  had  been 
in  the  Liverpool  Asylum,  229  cases  among  1157,  or 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number;  and,  in  the  Glasgow 
Asylum,  29  out  of  139  pupils. 

This  Institution  was  established  in  1833.  Those 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  preceded  it  but  a 
few  months.  It  is,  therefore,  only  about  20  years 
since  active  efforts  have  been  made  for  tbe  blind  in 
this  country.  The  original  object  was  education  only, 
including  music  and  handicraft.  But  it  was  believed 
that  at  the  close  of  a stated  period,  of  five  or  six 
years  (since  extended  to  eight,  here),  the  graduated 
pupil  could  go  forth  and  rely  upon  his  own  industry 
and  talents  for  support.  Many  have  done  this.  This 
Institution  has  sent  out  a long  list  of  young  men  and 
women,  respectable  for  their  talents  and  high  moral 
standing;  some  of  them  to  direct  the  instruction  and 
complicated  business  of  other  institutions;  others  to 
instruct  in  literature  and  music,  or  pursue  their  trades. 

D 
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It  has  been  shown,  however,  in  previous  reports, 
that  there  are  some  who  are  less  fortunate.  On  leav- 
ing the  Institution  they  fail  to  find  employment;  they 
have  neither  homes,  nor  friends,  nor  capital;  they 
cannot  buy  stock  to  advantage,  nor  sell  their  work 
when  made.  Other  workshops  are  closed  to  them, 
or  are  not  adapted  to  blind  workmen.  Experience, 
indeed,  soon  satisfied  those  who  were  connected  with 
our  older  institutions,  that  the  education  of  the  pu- 
pils was  only  a preparatory  work — that  something 
more  must  follow — that  to  many  of  them  it  would  be 
an  unfinished  work ; and,  like  the  roofless  temple,  if 
left  incomplete,  all  the  expense  and  elaborate  skill 
bestowed  upon  it,  would  be  utterly  valueless. 

Your  own  Board  foresaw  this  years  ago.  In  your 
report  of  1846,  we  find  this  language : “ The  Managers 
of  our  Institutions  will,  at  some  time,  be  obliged  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  doing  more  for  the  blind 
than  giving  them  instruction.  * * They  will  be 

forced  to  offer  some  plan  by  which  the  instruction  they 
have  received  may  continue  to  be  a source  of  perma- 
nent good.” 

A plan,  embracing  the  great  object  in  view,  was 
submitted  to  your  Board,  about  two  years  ago,  and, 
after  being  maturely  considered  and  ably  reported  on, 
by  a committee,  of  which  your  honourable  President 
was  chairman,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  Board,  in  March,  1851.  “ That  a Home  for  the 

pupils  of  this  Institution,  who  have  completed  the 
term  of  their  instruction  honourably  to  themselves, 
and  are  in  indigent  circumstances,  be  forthwith  esta- 
blished, and  that,  for  the  present,  a number,  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty,  be  constituted  inmates.” 
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This  “ Home  for  the  Industrious  Blind,”  was 


regularly  organized  in  October,  1851,  with  six  male 
and  eleven  female  graduate  pupils.  The  males  had 
been  previously  employed  by  the  Institution. 

The  experimental  results  of  this  department,  for 
the  first  twelve  active  months  (not  including  vacation), 
have  been  as  follows  : — 

Six  males  earned  ..... 

Eleven  females  earned  .... 

- 

$984  05 

619  01 

Total, 

- 

1603  06 

The  former  paid  the  Institution,  for  board, 
The  latter  do.  do. 

- 

480  63 

281  55 

Total  paid  for  board, 

- 

762  18 

Total  received  in  cash,  for 

wages, 

$840  88 

The  rate  charged  the  females  for  board  is  very  mo- 
derate, and  graduated  according  to  their  small  earn- 
ings— a large  portion  of  their  time  being  engaged  in 
learning  to  make  the  liner  brushes — at  first,  a slow 
and  unproductive  labour. 

The  whole  average  earnings  of  the  male  inmates 
have  been  $164  each,  for  12  working  months. 

But  fears  have  been  expressed  by  intelligent  persons 
and  firm  friends  of  the  blind,  that  such  an  establish- 
ment may  hereafter  be  burdened  with  the  sick,  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  its  real  efficiency  and  usefulness 
impaired.  Our  report  of  last  year  entered  somewhat 
fully  into  the  various  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  pro- 
posed a comprehensive  Plan , which,  however  imper- 
fect it  may  seem  to  others,  and  doubtless  is,  will,  it  is 
humbly  believed,  be  ultimately  adopted  here  and  else- 
where, in  all  its  essential  features. 


In  expressing  this  conviction,  we  give  full  credit  to 
the  views  and  policy  of  other  Institutions,  where  we 
differ  in  matters  of  detail.  But  we  must  he  permitted 
to  repeat  the  declaration  heretofore  made,  that,  “it  be- 
longs to  the  Managers  of  our  Institution,  above  all 
others,  to  see  that  the  indigent  and  homeless,  but  edu- 
cated and  industrious  blind,  are  provided  for,  where 
their  best  energies  may  be  applied  for  their  own  sup- 
port.” 

Without  entering  into  all  the  reasons  in  its  favour, 
the  outline  of  the  plan  and  means  of  support  is  here 
given  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  whole  system  contemplates  in  its  completeness, 
three  separate  departments , under  one  Board  of  Direc- 
tion, and  supported  by  two  or  three  separate  funds', 
viz. 

I.  An  Institution  for  the  education  only  of 
the  Blind  (as  the  present). 

II.  A Home  for  employing  the  industrious 
Blind. 

III.  A Retreat  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  no  change  in  the  essential 
character  of  the  present  Institution,  as  a school  of  in- 
struction, nor  to  abstract  one  dollar  of  its  income  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose. 

The  Home , or  industrial  branch,  is  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  those  of  good  moral  character,  who  have 
passed  a term  of  years  either  in  the  educational  or 
work  department.  It  is  designed  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  a self-supporting  establishment.  Its  inmates 
are  required  to  labour.  Its  male  members,  with  some 
exceptions,  will  be  able  to  support  themselves.  Some 
of  the  females,  from  the  less  profitable  character  of 
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their  work,  will  pay  a reduced  price  for  board — on  an 
average  less  perhaps  than  the  cost.  But  the  condition 
of  admission  and  continuance  to  every  member  will  be 
a vigorous  and  faithful  effort  to  pay  the  cost  of  sup- 
port. 

But,  we  must  admit,  owing  to  some  feebler,  or  less 
skilfid  members,  the  department  cannot  quite  sustain 
itself, — the  average  earnings  will  fall  below  the  ex- 
penses of  board  and  clothing.  In  a pecuniary  view, 
this  is  the  turning  point  of  its  existence.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  sustained  by  the  income  of  a separate  or 
surplus  fund,  or  abandoned.  Or  the  painful  alterna- 
tive must  be  adopted,  of  discharging  those,  who,  with 
all  their  honest  perseverance,  fail  to  meet  the  exact 
measure  of  the  cost  of  supporting  them.  And  if  there 
are  no  others  to  employ  or  receive  them — we  have  no 
heart  to  follow  them  in  that  inevitable  downward  ca- 
reer of  wretchedness,  nor  a pen  to  vindicate  the  policy 
which  should  consign  them  to  such  a fate. 

An  approximation  of  the  cost  of  an  Industrial  De- 
partment of  forty  inmates,  may  be  made  from  the  ac- 
tual earnings  of  those  now  engaged  there.  For  ex- 
ample, 20  male  workmen  could  pay  for  board,  in  12 

months  -------  $1500 

20  females,  might  be  able  to  pay  - - 700 

$2200 

The  economical  cost  of  such  a family,  in  a fur- 
nished building  for  the  males,  with  the  expense  of 
selling  the  wares  manufactured  by  them,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  3000  dollars,  leaving  a balance  of  expenses 
to  be  provided  for,  of  $800,  or  $20  each  person.  From 
the  earnings  of  the  inmates  there  would  be,  after  pay- 
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ing  their  board,  a fair  margin  of  profit  to  be  applied  to 
clothing,  &c. 

In  respect  to  this  department,  therefore,  with  suit- 
able accommodations  provided,  the  interest  of  an  in- 
vested fund  of  $20,000  would  fully  provide  for  the 
support  and  employment  of  a home  for  40  or  50  grad- 
uates forever,  and  a less  sum,  in  like  proportion. 

We  may  have  then,  an  Institution  of  industry,  in 
which  40  or  50  respectable  blind  persons  would  be 
employed,  the  wTages  of  whose  united  labour,  might  be 
fairly  valued  at  $4000  to  $5000 ; and  whose  time 
otherwise  would  be  almost  entirely  unproductive. 
There  is  no  room  here  to  dwell  upon  the  moral  as- 
pect of  this  result : — on  the  different  effect  upon  an 
industrious,  intelligent  and  active  mind,  profitably  en- 
gaged in  an  independent  condition  of  self-support,  and 
a state  of  mental  and  physical  dependence  upon  others 
for  the  common  wants  of  life. 

But  we  are  obliged  to  provide  for  the  difficulties 
which  meet  us  even  in  this  favourite  scheme.  In  a 
period  of  20  or  30  years  hence,  age  will  impair  the 
vigour  of  some  of  its  members,  and  the  establishment, 
if  burthened  with  these,  will  fail  to  come  up  to  the  fa- 
vourable standard  as  estimated  for  it. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
firmaties  of  age  will  be  added  to  that  of  blindness. 
And  this  introduces  us  to  the  final  part  of  the  Plan, 
viz. — A Retreat  for  the  aged  and  infirm. 

This  designs,  by  a humane  provision,  to  remove  the 
objections  which  may  exist  against  an  Industrial  De- 
partment. Will  it  do  so? 

The  practical  answer,  as  with  the  other  branch, 
turns  simply  upon  dollars  and  cents.  If  the  moderate 
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means  required  can  be  provided,  this  important  ques- 
tion is  fully  met. 

It  would  be  premature,  at  this  early  day,  to  discuss 
the  details  and  arrangements  of  such  an  economical 
Retreat  for  the  aged  graduates  of  our  Institution. 
But  the  important  relation  which  such  a Department 
would  bear  to  the  Home,  and  to  the  fears  of  well  dis- 
posed persons  on  the  subject,  renders  a reference  to  its 
main  provisions  both  expedient  and  necessary. 

Should  additional  buildings  be  hereafter  erected  for 
the  Home,  a portion  could  be  set  apart  for  the  Re- 
treat, or  a separate  house  erected.  This  should  be 
on  the  Institution  lot,  that  the  inmates  of  both  depart- 
ments might  be  convenient  to  the  privileges  and  the 
workshops  of  the  Institution,  and  under  its  general 
supervision.  The  comfort  of  the  household  and  the 
economy  of  its  management  and  support  would  be 
thus  promoted.  It  mould  not  be  safe  to  attempt  such 
an  establishment , nor  to  greatly  extend  the  numbers 
of  the  Home  Department , before  an  adequate  specific 
fund  mas  provided  and  permanently  invested.  But  a 
moderate  annual  legislative  provision  might  reasona- 
bly be  expected,  to  aid  and  extend  the  usefulness  of 
this  Retreat.  This  could  be  done  by  a direct  appro- 
priation, or  by  making  each  county,  at  its  option, 
chargeable  with  a moderate  sum  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  blind  persons  as  would  inevitably  be  thrown 
upon  such  county  for  support,  if  discharged  from  the 
Home  or  Retreat. 

This  mode  of  support  is  looked  upon  rather  as  the 
dernier  resort,  than  the  desirable  one.  A well  se- 
cured fund  would  be  better,  and  less  precarious. 

When  the  truly  benevolent  and  wealthy  shall  come 
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to  appreciate  the  highly  philanthropic  character  of  this 
plan  for  the  education , employment  and  support  for 
all  the  homeless  Blind  of  good  character,  that  your 
Honourable  Board  may  admit,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  gifts  and  legacies  amounting  to  $50,000, 
or  even  $100,000,  will  be  received  during  the  next  20 
or  30  years.  Bequests  to  our  noble  charities  will 
continue  to  he  made.  There  can  be  none  of  a 
purer  benevolence  than  this.  It  is  to  secure  employ- 
ment to  the  industrious,  by  adding  the  small  defi- 
ciency of  their  earnings  necessary  for  their  support. 
It  is  to  provide  a quiet  and  comfortable  retreat  for 
the  aged  blind,  within  sound  of  the  voices  of  that 
happy  family  and  that  sweet  music,  which  have  long 
mingled  with  their  most  pleasant  associations. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  thus  far,  no  re- 
ference has  been  made  to  the  expediency  of  requiring 
those  employed  in  the  work  department  to  hoard  else- 
where. We  hoard  them  here,  because  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  them — (the  charges  being  graduated  accord- 
ing to  their  real  ability  to  pay) — and  also  because  the 
musical  talent  and  social  inlluence  of  the  female  mem- 
bers are  desirable  in  the  Institution.  Some  of  them 
assist  also  in  instructing  others.  But  the  Institution 
will  interpose  no  objection  to  its  male  members  board- 
ing elsewhere.  Two,  who  have  families,  board  and 
work  at  home,  receiving  their  employment  chiefly 
from  the  Institution. 

We  turn  from  this  branch  of  the  whole  subject — 
th e,  future  welfare  of  those  committed  to  our  care  (in 
the  magnitude  of  its  interests  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
other) — to  the  operations  of  the  work  department  for 
the  past  year.  On  the  success  of  this  every  thing  must 
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depend.  And  by  success  we  mean,  not  large  protits, 
but  sales , at  the  current  market  rates,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  employ  all  our  workmen.  Our  appeal  to 
the  community  to  sustain  us  in  this,  is  fairly  and  earn- 
estly made.  Two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a year 
only,  added  to  our  usual  sales,  would  enable  us  to 
allow  our  workmen  to  put  forth  all  their  ability,  and 
earn  more  wages,  which  we  cannot  now  do.  It  is 
certainly  a mortifying  fact  that  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
strain their  energies,  to  keep  the  stock  from  accumu- 
lating on  our  hands. 

We  have  great  encouragement  to  believe,  however, 
that  we  shall  gradually  overcome  this  difficulty,  for 
our  sales  are  constantly  increasing.  And  as  dealers 
become  satisfied  they  can  procure  our  wares,  made  in 
a substantial  workmanlike  manner,  of  the  best  ma- 
terials and  at  the  lowest  wholesale  and  retail  prices, 
we  believe  the  appeal  for  their  patronage  will  not  be 
disregarded. 

The  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  male 


department,  in  1852,  was 

$4869 

41 

In  the  female  department, 

8S6 

96 

Total, 

$5755 

37 

Do.  manufactured  in  1851, 

4784 

64 

Increase, 

970 

73 

The  sales  in  1852,  have  been 

$5021 

77 

„ 1851, 

4588 

18 

Increase, 

$433 

59 

E 
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The  total  amount  paid  to  adults  and  pupils  for 
wages  and  over  work  for  the  year  of  10  months  (ex- 
cluding vacations,)  including  board,  was  $1973.94. 

The  amount  repaid  to  the  Institution  for  board  by 
the  members  of  the  Home  Department  in  the  same 
time  was  $665.39. 

The  sales  for  four  years  past  have  been  as  follows: 


Sales  in  1849 

- 

- 

$3259 

1850 

- 

- 

3867 

1851 

- 

- 

4588 

1852 

_ 

- 

5021 

Increase  in  three  years,  $1762,  or  55  per  cent. 

This  increase  is  satisfactory,  as  showing  a con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  work  department;  but  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  equal  to  what  it  should  be, 
while  the  sales  fall  below  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  workmen. 

The  account  current  of  the  work  department,  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  shows  a balance  of  $183.39  in 
its  favour.  Last  year  the  balance  against  the  depart- 
ment was  $201.44,  showing  an  improvement  of 
$384.83.  It  is  due  to  state  that  the  salaries  of  the 
mechanical  instructers  are  not  charged  in  the  account 
for  either  year,  they  are  properly  chargeable  to  ex- 
penses of  instruction. 

To  exhibit  the  whole  'pecuniary  benefit  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  the  pupils  and  graduates  employed,  we  must 
include  the  salaries  and  boarding  of  those  engaged  in 
instruction,  which  amount  to  1550  dollars;  this, 
added  to  the  sum  paid  for  labour,  makes  a total  of 
$3523.94. 

Printing  for  the  Blind  is  so  important,  that  it  can- 
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not  be  passed  without  a special  notice.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  subject  has  not  claimed  more 
action  from  the  Institutions  generally.  If  our  seeing 
children  were  to  he  limited  in  their  reading,  beyond 
the  Bible  and  their  school  hooks,  to  some  twenty 
volumes,  each  of  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  should  all  feel  that  it  was  a 
privation  not  to  be  endured.  Yet  such  is  the  case 
with  the  blind. 

The  catalogue  of  books  printed  in  raised  letters  is 
soon  told,  and  is  here  given. 


From  the  Boston  Press. 


Vols. 


The  Bible,  8 

Lardner’s  History,  3 

English  Reader,  2 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1 

Political  Class  Book,  1 

Common  Prayer,  1 

Cyclopedia,  9 

Philos,  of  Nat.  History,  1 
Natural  Philosophy,  1 

Geography,  1 

3 Atlases,  3 


Yols. 

Baxter’s  Call,  1 

Pierce’s  Geometry,  1 

Astronomical  Dictionary,  1 
Logarithms,  2 

Principles  of  Arithmetic,  1 
Guide  to  Devotion,  1 

Elementary  Class  Books 
and  others  of  small  size,  13 

Total,  45 


From  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


Select  Library, 
Student’s  Magazine, 
Church  Music, 
Psalms  and  Hymns, 


Vols. 

5 

6 
3 

1 


Yols. 

Other  smaller  works — two 
in  German,  6 


Total,  21 


The  Virginia  Press  has  printed  Parley’s  History 
of  the  United  States,  in  4 vols.  The  Little  Story 
Book,  1 vol.  Several  French  and  other  elementary 
books,  in  all  about  ten  or  twelve  volumes.  The  New 
York  Institution  has  also  printed  several  mathemati- 
cal and  other  school  books,  all  very  useful  of  the 
kind. 
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If  we  look  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  little  to  aid  us 
there.  The  Glasgow  Press  has  done  more  than  all 
the  rest,  but  excepting  the  Bible,  in  16  vols.,  the 
other  books  printed  in  that  Asylum,  18  or  20  in  num- 
ber, are  of  small  size,  and  chiefly  of  familiar  reading 
for  the  young.  The  Glasgow  print  is  like  our  own, 
(the  Roman  capital  slightly  altered),  and  is  most  ge- 
nerally used  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  also  several 
other  kinds,  as  Frere’s  and  Lucas's  stenographic  cha- 
racters. The  last  has  the  merit  of  being  easily  learned 
by  adults,  and  others  of  a hard  touch.  It  is  also  on 
the  Phonetic  plan. 

The  best  improvement  since  the  Abbe  Haiiy’s  in- 
vention in  1784,  is  the  angular  ‘‘Boston  letter”  of 
Dr.  Howe’s.  It  presents  a greater  variety  of  surface 
to  the  finger  than  the  Roman  letter  and  is  more  easily 
acquired.  And  as  the  Bible  and  a greater  number  of 
books  are  printed  in  that  letter,  it  has  become  pro- 
perly the  standard  print  for  this  country.  For  the 
mass  of  readers,  and  therefore  the  mass  of  books,  one 
style  of  letter  is  preferable,  though  a variety  may  be 
desirable  for  good  readers.  The  Roman  letter  of  the 
Glasgow  and  our  own  presses  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  be  used. 

Besides  the  Bible  and  the  elementary  school  books, 
there  are  only  ten  or  twelve  distinct  works,  comprised 
in  about  twenty  volumes,  each  of  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  the  whole 
Library  of  the  Blind!  Nearly  all  of  this  has  been 
printed  within  the  past  sixteen  years.  And,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  Psalms  and  New  Testament,  there  are  not 
probably  to  be  found  100  copies  of  all  the  printed 
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works  together,  in  the  possession  of  blind  persons  out 
of  the  several  Institutions. 

When  we  consider  the  great  expense  and  labour  of 
printing  books  in  the  raised  letters,  and  how  extreme- 
ly insignificant  is  the  patronage  from  other  Institu- 
tions, it  will  be  apparent  that  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  the  Blind  by  the  Massachu- 
setts press  has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  All  our 
Institutions,  and  hundreds  of  blind  persons,  have  ‘de- 
rived the  greatest  advantage  from  them,  without  hear- 
ing any  appreciable  part  of  the  expense.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  there  have  not  been  twenty  copies  sold  of 
the  Cyclopedia,  several  volumes  of  which  have  been 
issued  from  the  Massachusetts  Institution.  And  yet 
this  and  all  such  works  are  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
Institutions  and  the  blind  generally.  Indeed  it  is  a 
safe  remark  to  say,  that  of  all  the  hooks  published, 
above  the  rank  of  the  merest  class-book,  there  is  not 
an  average  of  five  copies  of  each  to  be  found  in  the 
Institutions  of  the  United  States.  The  hooks  printed 
in  this  Institution  have  met  with  the  same  cold  ne- 
glect. 

One  reason  for  all  this  perhaps,  is  that  no  systema- 
tic co-operation  between  the  several  Institutions,  for 
printing  hooks,  has  ever  been  attempted.  They  have 
been  contented  to  purchase  the  five  or  six  copies 
needed  for  the  school-room,  from  that  Institution 
which  has  had  the  enterprise,  or  been  aided  with  the 
means,  to  publish.  Another  reason  is,  that  no  funds 
are  provided  to  distribute  the  books,  after  they  are 
published,  among  the  blind  themselves;  and  until  this 
is  done,  their  utility  will  be  confined  to  the  class- 
rooms. The  graduate  pupil  in  leaving  the  Institution, 
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leaves  behind  him  the  only  books  he  is  able  to  read, 
except,  in  many  cases  the  Bible.  His  reading,  of 
course,  becomes  very  limited,  and  is  often  abandoned 
entirely. 

These  facts  show  the  necessity  of  a national  provi- 
sion, not  only  for  printing  a library  for  the  blind,  but 
for  distributmg  copies  also  to  indigent  graduate  pupils 
on  their  leaving  the  Institution.  And  if  Congress 
may  bestow  sections  of  land  to  encourage  schools  of 
learning  for  seeing  persons,  surely  every  sentiment  of 
public  justice  and  humanity  demands  that  the  less  fa- 
voured blind  should  be  aided  in  this  most  important 
means  of  their  education.  An  appropriation  of 
200,000  acres  of  the  public  lands,  would  form  ?i  print- 
ing and  distributing  fund  sufficient  to  provide  books 
for  all  the  educated  blind  in  the  United  States  forever. 

A proposition  has  met  with  favour,  to  hold,  next 
summer,  a convention  of  the  superintendents  of  all 
the  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  similar  to  the  conven- 
tions of  other  benevolent  institutions.  It  is  believed 
such  an  association,  admitting  a free  interchange  of 
views  on  several  important  topics,  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  object  which  all  have  in  view. 

On  a review  of  all  the  operations  of  the  Institution 
and  its  relations  to  the  whole  number  of  blind  per- 
sons in  the  States  adjoining  us,  while  we  deplore  the 
fact  that  so  many  are  growing  up  without  instruction 
of  any  kind,  we  have  reasons  for  gratitude  and  en- 
couragement that  the  work  is  still,  under  divine  Pro- 
vidence, favourably  progressing — and  that  its  progress 
has  been  healthy  as  it  has  been  onward. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN. 


January  6,  1853. 


APPENDIX 


STATEMENTS  EXHIBITING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURING DEPARTMENT. 

List  of  Articles  made  in  the  Institution  in  1852. 

BY  MALE  WORKMEN,  AND  PUPILS. 

969  Clamps, 

1,653  Horse  Brushes, 

2,332  Hair  Brushes, 

35  Sweeping  Brushes, 

288  Shoe  Brushes, 

901  Topknot  Shoe  Brushes, 

829  Wall  Brushes, 

24,674  Hand  Scrubs, 

94  Stove  Brushes, 

156  Clothes  do. 

89  Dusting  do. 

35  Sweeping  do. 

33  Printers’  do. 

2 Machine  do. 


32,090  Brushes. 

922  Door  Mats, 

750  Yards  Carpet, 

13  Mattresses  renewed, 

7  Bolsters  do. 

6 Willow  Baskets, 

Valued  at  - $4869  41 

BY  FEMALE  PUPILS. 

3,070  Bead  Baskets, 

8  Guard  Chains, 

8 Lamp  Mats, 

9 Purses, 

5 Pin  Cushions, 

6 Pairs  Socks, 

8 Pairs  Mittens, 

63  Tidies, 

20  Doilies, 

2 Bureau  Covers, 

12  Wash  cloths, 

3 Zephyr  Shawls, 

13  Armlets,  


Carried  forward, 


$4869  41 
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Brought  forward,  4869  41 

10  Comforters, 

6 Reticules, 

207  Articles  of  various  kinds. 

3,450  Articles,  valued  at  $856  96 

Sewing  for  the  house,  valued  at  30  00 

886  96 


Total  value, 
WORKSHOP. 

DR. 

To  value  of  finished  and  unfinished  goods  on  hand, 
January  1,  1852,  ... 

„ Value  of  raw  material  on  hand,  same  date, 

„ Cost  of  raw  material  bought  in  1852, 

„ Wages  and  overwork  paid  to  adults  and  pupils, 


including  board,  viz.  to  males, 
to  females, 

$1408  40 

565  54 

Paid  for  finishing,  boring  blocks,  &c.  - 

Rent  of  store,  - 

Salary  of  salesman, 

Wages  of  boy,  porterage,  <fcc.  <fec. 

Debts  due  the  department,  Jan.  1,  1852, 

- 

CR. 

By  amount  of  sales  in  1852,  at  the  Institution,  2,441  81 
Do.  at  the  store,  2,579  96 

Total  sales,  

„ Value  of  finished  and  unfinished  goods  on  hand,  Jan. 

1,  1853,  ..... 

„ Value  of  raw  material  on  hand,  Jan.  1,  1853, 

,,  Amount  received  for  board  from  adults, 

„ Good  debts  due  the  work  department,  Jan.  1,  1853, 

„ Articles  made  by  female  pupils,  for  use  of  the  Insti- 
tution, ..... 


$5756 

37 

$2001 

68 

908 

56 

2671 

89 

1973 

94 

331 

85 

263 

57 

329 

18 

115 

00 

571 

12 

9165 

79 

5021 

77 

2436 

86 

586 

18 

665 

39 

608 

98 

30 

00 

$9349 

18 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Workshop, 


$183  39 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1852. 


From  Pennsylvania. 


Bertram,  Wm.  D. 
Bixler,  Charles  C. 
Brennan,  James, 
Brooks,  Henry, 

Brown  J.  Calvin, 
Brownley,  Augustus, 
Copp,  William, 
Cummings,  Alexander, 
Fry,  Henry, 

Gamble,  Wm.  G. 
Griffiths,  David, 

Harris,  Benj.  F. 
Ireland,  W.  J. 

Karrigan,  Ambrose, 
Kerr,  Samuel, 

Klottz,  Henry, 

Lewis,  William, 
M‘Elrevy,  Richard, 
Porter,  Edgar  M. 
Steiner,  John  L. 

Stone,  George, 
Stahlnecker,  Wm.  H. 
Stewart,  Gabriel  P. 
Travis,  Geo.  L 
Wheaton,  Robert, 
Wood,  David, 

Weaver,  Peter, 
Witcher,  Bernard, 
Yorke,  William, 

Aiken,  Phebe  Ann, 
Butz,  Frances, 
Drinkwalter,  Hester  A. 
Doherty,  Eliza, 

Frisard,  Fleurine, 
Haslem,  Ellen, 


Philadelphia  county. 
Northampton  county. 
Schuylkill  county. 
Dauphin  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Do. 

Do. 

Westmoreland  county. 
Chester  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Schuylkill  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Do. 

Schuylkill  county. 
Bucks  county. 

Carbon  county. 
Bradford  county. 
Allegheny  county. 
Luzerne  county. 
Columbia  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Lehigh  county. 
Allegheny  county. 
Bradford  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Allegheny  county. 
Blair  county. 
Huntingdon  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 

Allegheny  county. 
Monroe  county. 
Bradford  county. 
Philadelphia  county. 
Do. 
l)o. 
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Hogg,  Hannah, 

Philadelphia  county. 

Lennon,  Anna, 

Allegheny  county. 

M‘Cullogh,  Isabella, 

Philadelphia  county. 

Osborne,  Eliza, 

Do. 

Pfahler,  Catharine, 

Juniata  county. 

Smith,  Lavinia, 

Do. 

Street,  Rachel, 

Allegheny  county. 

Twining,  Louisa  K. 

Montgomery  county. 

Wills,  Rebecca, 

Do. 

Winslow,  Mary  Lydia, 

Philadelphia  county. 

From  Maryland. 

Basford,  Emory  S. 

Anne  Arundel  county 

Basford,  Margaret  C. 

Do. 

Brown,  Benj.  T. 

Allegheny  county. 

Collison,  Sarah  C. 

Talbot  county. 

Colburn,  Hobart  H. 

Baltimore  county. 

Jones,  John  S.  T. 

Worcester  county. 

Newcomer,  Alexander, 

Washington  county. 

Newcomer,  Ellen, 

Do. 

Talbert,  Margaret  A. 

Do. 

Wilson,  Elizabeth  A. 

Cecil  county. 

Whittington,  Wm.  D. 

Calvert  county. 

From  New  Jersey. 

Cook,  John  E. 

Burlington  county. 

Haines,  John  B. 

Camden  county. 

Hildreth,  Hannah, 

Cumberland  county. 

Hunt,  Mary  E. 

Middlesex  county. 

Lawrence,  Rachel  L. 

Salem  county. 

Stackhouse,  Elizabeth, 

Burlington  county. 

Carton,  Nathaniel  (deaf,  dumb 

and  blind), 

Cumberland  county. 

From  Delaivare. 

D’Ouville,  Augusta, 

New  Castle  county. 

D’Ouville,  Celoza, 

Do. 

Hollingsworth,  Joseph 

F.  Kent  county. 

Kees,  Hannah, 

Do. 
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From  North  Carolina. 


Penelope  Raynor, 

Bertie  county 

From  New  York. 

Frederick  Fielding, 

Brooklyn. 

From  Arkansas. 

John  W.  Stout, 

Fayetteville. 

From  Georgia. 

Richard  Turner, 

Savannah. 

From  China. 

Fanny  Gutzlaff, 

Macao. 

Assistant  Pupils. 

Cruser,  Augustus.  Hankins,  Matilda, 

Dandy,  Sarah  A.  Laird,  Rachel, 

Gill,  Maria,  Loughery,  David, 

Romig  John  J. 


In  the  “ 

Cruser,  Matilda, 

Donnely,  Mary, 

Fennimore,  Elizabeth  A. 
Fithian,  Annie, 

Henderson,  Nancy, 

Lynch,  Sarah, 

Mallett,  Mary  A. 

Gutzlaff,  Fanny, 

Carolin,  Thomas, 

Clayborn,  Jno.  B. 

Pupils  and  Adults  in 

Folwell,  James  M. 

H unter,  William, 

Denning,  Robert, 

Johnson,  Thomas, 

Selkirk,  John  G. 


Besant,  Peter, 
M‘Cabe,  Michael, 
Kinney,  Michael, 
M‘Closkey,  James, 
Peoples,  James  J. 
Raney,  Rebecca, 
Cormany,  Maria, 
Starrett,  Mary  A. 
Cruser,  Catharine, 
Paist,  Samuel. 

he  Workshop  only. 

M'Menamy,  Michael, 
'Former,  Edward, 
Turner,  Richard, 
Smith,  John, 
Fitspatrick,  Jeremiah. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Males. 


From  Penn’a  (pupils  in  the 

school  studies), 

29 

New  Jersey, 

do. 

3 

Maryland, 

do. 

6 

Delaware, 

do. 

1 

Other  States, 

do. 

3 

Assistants, 

3 

Home  (work)  Department, 

8 

In  the  Workshop  only, 

9 

Females.  Total. 

16  45 

5 8 

5 11 

3 4 

2 5 

4 7 

12  20 

9 


Total, 


62  47  109 


Total  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Do.  from  New  Jersey, 

Do.  from  Maryland, 

Do.  from  all  other  places, 


72 

13 

13 

11 


Whole  number, 


109 
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TERMS. 

For  pay  pupils,  two  hundred  dollars  a year,  which  includes  board, 
instruction  in  all  the  departments,  and  medical  attendance; — clothing 
to  be  found  by  the  parents. 

Blind  children,  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are  provided  for  by 
those  States,  respectively,  for  the  term  of  eight  years. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  fifteen  years.  Pupils  are  not  usually  received  under  ten ; nor 
over  seventeen  years  of  age,  except  for  a more  limited  period,  to 
learn  some  useful  handicraft. 

Applications  may  be  addressed  to  Franklin  Peale,  Esq.  U.  S.  Mint,  . 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Admission  and  Discharge,  or  to  the 
Principal. 

Vacation  continues  six  weeks,  between  15th  July  and  1st  Septem- 
ber. It  is  very  desirable  that  pupils  commence  with  the  term  in 
September. 


FORM  OF  A LEGACY. 

I hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  “ The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
tor  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,”  in  Philadelphia,  and  their 
successors  forever  (if  real  estate),  all  that,  &c. ; (if  personal),  the 
sum  of,  &c. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  Institution  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Schuylkill  Third  and 
Race  streets,  and  is  convenient  of  access  by  several  lines  of  omni- 
buses, viz.  the  Race  street  line,  which  passes  the  premises,  the 
Vine  and  Arch  street  lines,  which  pass  the  corner  of  Vine  and 
Schuylkill  Third,  within  one  square,  and  the  Walnut  street  line. 

The  Institution  is  open  to  visiters,  residing  in  the  city,  on 
Wednesday  afternoons,  from  3 to  5 o’clock.  An  opportunity  is 
afforded  from  3 to  4 to  examine  the  work-rooms ; and  at  4 o’clock  a 
concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  given,  with  an  exhibition 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  accommodating  the  large  crowds  that  attend  these 
exhibitions,  when  free,  a very  small  admission  fee  is  now  charged. 

Fancy  articles  and  brushes  are  offered  for  sale,  before  and  after 
the  exhibition,  in  the  girls’  work-room,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

A store  is  opened  at  No.  53,  South  Eighth  Street,  below 
Chestnut,  for  the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  Institution, 
where  Hair,  Cloth,  Hat,  Shoe  and  Horse  Brushes,  Hand-scrubs, 
Door  Mats,  of  coir,  manilla  and  jute,  and  Rag  Carpet  are  furnished, 
wholesale  and  retail — made  in  the  best  manner  and  of  excellent  ma- 
terials, and  at  the  lowest  market  prices.  Orders  are  respectfully 
solicited. 


